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Our Sales continue to grow year after year because we offer— 


QUALITY 
FUNCTIONAL VALUE 


REASONABLE COST 


You are invited to draw on our long successful experience and 


Write for new Catalogue now 
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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 
There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

“You’re A Young Lady Now” was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It exvlains 
menstruation as a normal part of life — teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 
“Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12and over) 
““You’re A Young Lady Now” (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups — the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- 
ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be 
adapted to any teaching condition. This 
large color Chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for supplementary 
classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- 
tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 





So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 

Educational Dept. ST-93 

919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, II. 

Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 

sound film, ‘“The Story Of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)... 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)...............0...... 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)..............-2........ 

Also send the following: 
Foran. 
YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
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(] Physiology Chart (_] Teaching Guide 
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EIGHT COLORS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
matt wm USA. 














CRAYOLA® CRAYON 

is basic equipment for all grades. 

For beginners it opens the door to self 
expression. For advanced students it is 
@ genuine art medium, capable of pro- 
ducing serious and significant work. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


ing 50 Years of CRAYOLA" Leadership 





OMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY FASTEY:- 7m 
Show gorgeous new Satin, Velour, Metal- i 
lie Christmas Cards offered. 














T’ Read Lightly 


Jane Cox 





ts he summer was short and busy. 
Before the May issue had been out 
long enough for the presses to cool, it was 
time for the editors’ workshop at Miami 
Beach. Now this was a workshop of the 
first order. Editors and executive-secretaries 
from almost every state in the union, 
Canada, and seven overseas countries were 
there to try to learn more about editing 
education journals. Yes, we talked shop. 


Our resource personnel were experts in 
their fields. One demonstrated throughout 
the week the correct use of group dy- 
namics. It seemed uncanny to see a group, 
of its own accord, propel itself into and 
through a discussion with very few re- 
marks and no apparent effort from the 
leader. The discussion stayed on the 
track, everyone participated, and the de- 
sired end was accomplished. 


Specialists in the field of writing, in- 
cluding one well known author, gave us 
useful information and suggestions. They 
attempted to tell us what you like and what 
you don’t like, and what you'll read and 
what you won't read! An authority on lay- 
outs and designs told us how to make 
journals more attractive. And he wasn’t 
talking in generalities either. Before the 
week was over, he had talked with each 
editor criticizing several issues of his mag- 
azine and suggesting improvements for 
next year. 


The opportunity to meet the other 
editors whose magazines cross our desk 
each month and to exchange ideas with 
them was delightful. The information we 
received at the workshop is valuable. We 
hope to be able to put it to good use this 


year. 


From the editors’ workshop we moved 
down the street to the Centennial Action 
Program Conference. Perhaps you have 
noticed elsewhere in this issue that Tennes- 
see achieved 99.5% of the goals set up 
by the CAP for last year. The purpose of 
the conference was to find out what has 
already been done on the CAP goals and 
to make further plans for carrying them 
out. 


The NEA Convention was the next stop. 
We won't try to tell you about it here. 
If you're really interested, there is an ac- 
count of it in this issue. We might remark, 
however, that a written report will never 
do an NEA Convention justice. It is im- 
possible to capture the feelings and inspira- 
tion that comes from being a part of this 
unique group. We can only agree with 
someone who said last year that a teacher 
can’t possibly attend and participate in an 
NEA Convention without returning a bet- 
ter teacher. 


A long with investigations by commit- 
tees, rumors of communism, and fear 
of the hydrogen or atomic bomb, we still 
hear now and then rumblings of discontent 
about somebody’s failure to teach the three 
R’s. At the risk of using tired cliches 
about making school work meaningful and 
meeting the needs of the individual, we 
try to explain that the three R’s are being 
taught more effectively than ever before, 
and, at the same time, children are being 
taught many other things. The new NEA 
film, “Skippy and the Three R’s,” explains 
how it is done on the primary level. 





| 3SR'S EXCLUSIVE 
-SIGN UP HERE— 








Actually, when the time comes for a 
decision, we think most parents don’t 
want their children to go back to the old 
routine. The Public Relations Association 
tells of one superintendent who settled 
the question in his town for the time 
being anyway. Parents insisted that fun- 
damentals weren’t being taught and they 
wanted their children taught the three R’s 
exclusively. No interpretations by the 
teachers or administrators seemed to be 
effective. Finally a bulletin was issued to 
all parents. It said, “Next year we shall 
organize several classes in which only the 
three R’s will be taught by traditional 
methods. Please, sign the form below if 
you wish your child to be enrolled in these 
classes.” Not a single application was re- 
ceived. 








OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR cal OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for vipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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On The Cover 


The architect’s drawing of the proposed NEA Headquarters. Build- 
ing was sent to us by Dr. Karl Berns, NEA Business Manager, so 
that you might see what we will be working toward for the next 
five years. Dr. Carr has summarized the need for the building: “The 
association’s activities are today housed in a converted mansion, an 
office building, a small dwelling, a converted garage, three floors of 
a hotel, and a warehouse. In many divisions, desk space is less than 
half the standard minimum. Crowding, poor light, inaccessible files, 
noise, and poor ventilation have become commonplace. Messengers 
and a rented truck shuttle projects from building to building. To 
mimeograph a sheet of paper requires a round trip of twelve blocks.” 

Our new national headquarters will be a beautiful building repre- 
senting the profession upon which the future depends. With pride 
let us begin early to do our part in erecting this symbol of unity of 
purpose and ideals. 


Jane Cox, Associate Editor 








IMPORTANT FACTS FOR TEACHERS— 


THE PILOT PAID 30,000 CLAIMS 
TO SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
TEACHERS LAST YEAR 


will you and your pupils be among the millions of teachers and 
students protected THIS YEAR? 








Children do get hurt. 


In spite of all our safety work, the terrible fact remains. 


Pilot Life paid 30,000 claims throughout the South during the year of 1952-53 under 


its Scholastic Accident Insurance program. 


Already over one million children are enrolled in The Pilot's Scholastic Accident Plan. 
Thousands of teachers, principals and superintendents are covered, too, in this univer- 


sally recognized plan. 


If your school or school system does not have this protection, write for facts at once. 
Please write Scholastic Accident Department, Pilot Life Insurance Company, Drawer P, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


THE PILOT'S 


SCHOLASTIC ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


PAYS DOCTOR, DENTIST, 


This plan covers any school-associated ac- 
cident . . . while engaged in travel to and 
from school, during sessions, while partici- 
pating in school-sponsored activities, while 
on school trips, while on field trips of an 
educational nature and while participating 
in athletics, (except senior high inter- 
scholastic football). 

The $2,000 blanket medical benefit in- 
cludes doctor's fees, dentist’s fees, 
surgeon's fees, nurses’ fees, hospital room 
and board, laboratory fees, operating room 
fees, anesthetist's fees, ambulance fees, 
medical supplies, medication and dressing, 
and X-ray fees. Up to $7,500 is provided 
for accidental death and dismemberment. 


NURSES, HOSPITAL BILLS 


There is no limited medical expense 
schedule—all medical bills are paid up to 
$2,000.00. There is no limit to number of 
accidents. Nothing is deducted from claim 
payments, and payments are made 
promptly. 

Coverage is for a full twelve-month 
period including teachers who are teaching 
summer school and students attending sum- 
mer school. Full benefits are paid regard- 
less of other insurance carried. All students, 
teachers, principals and the superintendent 
of an insured school system are eligible for 
coverage. The cost is only $1.25 per per- 
son per year. 


Bild Lie Insurance Company 


Scholastic Accident Department 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


O. F. STAFFORD, President 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


New list of helps for teaching menstrual hygiene 
from the makers of MODESS 














For Teachers 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene,” a valuable 
guide for group discussions prepared under the supervision 
of leading doctors and educators. Contains a teaching 
guide, anatomical chart, a copy of each booklet listed 
below and cards for ordering additional free material. 


For Students 


For girls 9 to 12 years of age. “Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered,” a charming little book that gives pre- 
adolescent girls a clear and simple introduction to the 
subject of menstruation. 


, For girls 12 to 18 years of age. “Growing Up and 


Liking It!” a brightly illustrated booklet written especially 
for teen-age girls. Gives the physical facts of menstruation 
and offers helpful hints on health, poise and good grooming. 


, For fully matured girls. «It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know,” an informative booklet for older girls and 
women. Includes information about the proper use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


For Adult Education 
“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” a wise, thoughtful book 


* for mothers of pre-teen daughters. Offers suggestions on 


what and how to tell younger girls about menstruation. 
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You may order as many copies of these booklets as you 
wish...absolutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Educational 
Director, Personal Products Corp., Box 5366-9, Milltown, 


N. J., or mail coupon below. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director, 

Personal Products Corporation 

Box 5366-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the following material free of charge: 

—One“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’ 
(for teachers only) 

— booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
(for girls 9 to 12 years) 

—booklets “Growing Up and Liking It!”’ 
(for girls 12 to 18 years) 

—booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
(for fully matured girls) 

—booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


(for mothers of pre-teen girls) 


> 








Name 

(Please print) 
Street 
City P.O. State 











( Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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Modern Teaching Reaches 





NO. CR-1 
CHART RACK 


25 sheets (50 working pages) of 100-Ib. 
ruled. Tagboard Sheet size 24 x 30. Heavy 
Board stand included. Makes an excellent 
teaching chart for all grade levels. Sheets 
are ruled one side for sentences or figures; 
other side ruled Y of sheet only, leaving 
space for illustrations. A booklet of sug- 
gested uses enclosed with each rack. 





NO. RC-275 
CARD HOLDER 
Size 34 x 30%. Reinforced hinge. Metal 


eyelets for hanging. 10 pockets for sentence 
strips or cards. Individually packed. 





TEACHING AIDS 





NO. CPR-1 
CHART ROLL 


White Newsprint 28%” wide by 300 lineal 
feet. Ruled for manuscript lettering on one 
side. Plain on one side for friezes and 
murals. Individually packed in corrugated 
“cutter” box. Paper may be torn to desired 
length. 

NO. CL-12 


THE NIFTY MAKE BELIEVE 
CLOCK 


Clock Size—101%4” High, 8%” Wide, 3/2” Deep 

The Nifty Make-Believe Clock is the newest innova- 
tion in Teaching Aids. It is made to resemble an actual 
clock. The simulated mahogany colored finish on 
durable cardboard, and the bold black outline of the 
face and numerals, make it more readily understood 


by the young students, and easy to see. 


They're available at 


NEW HEIGHTS 


They're Exceptional - - - 
They're Nationally Approved 
and Enthusiastically acclaimed 





NO. CT-7 
CHART TABLETS 


Size 24 x 16. Ruled 1” Spacing. Punched 
at top and may be used as size 24 x 32 
when extended. For uses similar to the 
Nifty Chart Rack, but less permanent and 
less expensive. 





TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY CO. 


116-118 SECOND AVE. NORTH 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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A UNITED PROFESSION 


Last year local education associations in the state 
did outstanding work. Excellent work on the legislative 
program, wide and well-planned observance of American 
Education Week, and decidedly improved programs for 
locals indicated progress and good leadership. By any 
standards you may wish to judge, local associations 
operated well last year. 

The school year 1952-53 brought the largest mem- 
bership in the history of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, almost one hundred per cent of the white 
teachers of the state. The fact that 21,367 teachers are 
willing to unite in an effort to bring about better things 
for the children of the state, as well as for themselves, is 
most encouraging. Your cooperative efforts on the state 
level have been rewarded by educational progress in 
Tennessee over the years. 

On May 31, 1953, the National Education Association 
claimed an all time high of 20,961 members in Tennessee. 
The figures themselves indicate that you are proud of 
your national association and that you appreciate all of 
the benefits which come from membership in this pro- 
fessional group. 

As we look back over the years, we feel a just pride 
in the accomplishments of our united profession. Taken 
separately, the local, state, or national association would 
have accomplished little. Working together, it is hard to 
estimate the values received. 

Though we have enjoyed success in many ways, the 
time for complacency has not yet come. To meet our 
problems, we need cooperation on all levels of the pro- 
fession. We need not only membership in local, state, and 
national organizations, but we need active, intelligent, 
participating membership. We need as many teachers 
as possible taking part in the decisions that have to be 
made, in planning the programs that have to be adopted. 
All decisions should be made in as democratic a way 
as possible, and when decisions are made, the entire 
profession should stick by them. There is strength in 
unity; disunity weakens our cause. 


FALL CONFERENCES 


Ten conferences, each scheduled from 3 p. m. until 
9 p. m., will be held throughout the state this September. 
Though there will be fewer conferences than we have 
had in the past, larger groups will attend and much more 
time will be provided for discussion than there has been 
previously. 

A new legislative program is one of the important 
matters to be discussed at the fall meetings. President 
Christine Vaughan has appointed a new Legislative 
Committee and each member of the committee will 
attend at least one of the meetings. 

In order to be as democratic as possible, five people 
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will represent each local association. Besides the presi- 
dent, the superintendent of schools, and the supervisor, 
two other people will be selected by the local association 
to attend. Each teacher should make her wishes known 
to the five people representing her association. In this 
way, the discussion at the conferences should represent 
the thinking of a large number of teachers. 

The fall conferences are important to the future work 
of our professional organizations. We hope that every 
local association will have representation at one of the 
meetings. 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


The entire staff of the TEA would like for each teacher 
in the state to join with them in a prayer for teachers— 
teachers in Tennessee and throughout the nation. This 
prayer was the invocation given by Dr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan at the opening of the NEA Representative Assembly 
in Miami Beach. 

O Lord of all Learners and all Teachers: 

May the inspiration of this assembly of The 
National Education Association lift us one 
and all to renewed purpose and high en- 
deavor. 

Guide us this day to new and deeper allegiances. 

Help us to re-examine our loyalties by the light 
of thy teaching and to square them with 
eternal truth. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the free 
public school; for it is the bulwark of our 
personal rights, our political liberties, and 
our representative institutions. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to our 
chosen goal of a united profession of teachers; 
for in it we find our larger selfhood. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the dem- 
ocratic ideals of our country; for it is the last 
best hope of earth. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the 
universal brotherhood of humanity; for we 
are all members one of another. 

Grant, O Lord, that we may hold high the torch 
of truth, goodness, and beauty, that we may 
be worthy the high office of teacher. 

And now, O Great Teacher, 

Give us this day our daily bread of faith and 
hope and love. 

Forgive us our debts of doubt and fear and 
hate. 

An lead us not into the temptation of indiffer- 
ence and carelessness; but give us strength 
and courage and will. 

For thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. 

Amen 





PARTNERS IN THE CLASSROOM 


A: we look in upon this partic- 


ular classroom, we _ perceive 
the busy hum of the purposeful 
work that is being carried on by its 
tenants. A closer examination reveals 
the leader busy among her charges 
—assisting here and there, a soft 
word now and then, a moment of 
thoughtful consideration at a point 
of query, a quick understanding 
smile that immediately finds a like 
response. One is impressed by the 
prevailing air of tranquility that is 
coupled with the spirit of a definite 
drive towards a goal by the mem- 
bers of the group, pupils and teach- 


er. 


IRENE H. TIMKO 


What results can we expect if the 
home and school work together on 
problems of child development? 
What is the teacher's role in bringing 
about the needed understandings? 


School is More Than 3 R’s 


Our own philosophy of education 
should be the basis of our tasks, 
both long-range plans as well as our 
immediate undertakings. The writer 
subscribes to the philosophy of the 


Ideas concerning discipline in the classroom have un- 
dergone an almost complete change in the last half century. 
Today we think of the teacher, child, and parents as a 
team working together toward a common goal. The teacher 
must earn this new role as a friend and partner to her stu- 


dents. 


Yet, in viewing this situation we 
may rightfully ask, “Is it always 
this way, functioning so smoothly?” 
Of course, the answer will be “No.” 
There are times when the air will be 
sparked with electricity! What then? 


What Is Discipline? 


To some the decorum of the class- 
room encompasses discipline as an 
ever-present task being solved 
through daily living. To others, 
discipline is considered as separated 
from the environment in which the 
infraction occurred: something either 
settled by a quick reprimand or 
dealt with later, far removed as to 
time and place. 

Can a behavior problem be settled 
so simply? What are the facts to be 
considered in a successful solution of 
disciplinary problems? How can the 
teacher enlist the aid of those prim- 
arily interested in the child’s achieve- 
ments, so that the school and the 
community are successfully working 
towards the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives of a well-balanced, rich, pur- 
poseful life? 


8 


How can this be done? 


Chicago Public Schools which states 
that education not only “serves all 
the people in a democracy striving 
to develop high democratic ideals, 
but also changes behavior; deals 
with all aspects of life; functions 
through many agencies; is continu- 
ous through life; aims at self-direc- 
tion; and provides for intelligent 
adjustment to social change.” Thus, 
the necessary tools of learning in- 
clude not only the three R’s of 
academic ability but also the three 
R’s of citizenship—Rights, Respect, 
and Responsibility. 

In order to achieve the goals of 
the school, we must enlist the aid of 
the entire community. All citizens, 
whether or not they have children 
in school attendance must be recog- 
nized, since each will exert some 
measurable influence upon the 
school. We must get to know our 
community members and they must 
know us. 

It is recognized that attitudes of 
the parents are largely made up 
through their children’s contacts 
with their teachers. Nevertheless, it 
is essential in guiding children to 


satisfactorily solve their daily prob- 
lems that parents and teachers be 
not only friendly but cooperative 
toward each other. We should strive 
for an understanding, an apprecia- 
tion of the different attitudes of par- 
ents and teachers toward children. 


How to Deal With Misbehavior 


It is quite conceivable that a good 
school can provide the proper at- 
mosphere for wholesome experiences 
in daily living, but because of the 
human elements involved, infractions 
may occur. How do we face them? 
Are we to impress children with their 
misconduct or allow them to go 
scot-free? Will a reprimand arouse 
antagonism? 

Let us examine other measures 
that would be more effective. Group 
discussions, including but certainly 
not aimed at the wrongdoer, can be 
held. Any action that is planned must 
be acceptable to both the group as 
a whole and to the individuals within 
the group. Such discussions can lead 
the group to sense the teacher's as- 
pirations to be fair. She must be a 
member of the group—not as the 
dominant adult, but as an experi- 
enced leader. If a firm bond of 
friendship is built—a friendship net 
only between the group and the 
teacher but among individual mem- 
bers of the group—that bond can be 
stretched, but not: broken. The trust 
that the teacher has in her group 
will be reciprocated. Use of peer 
group discipline based upon demo- 
cratic ideals can be another per- 
suasive procedure. A private chat 
with the wrongdoer may be most 
effective. 

Children have a right to know 
what is expected of them; therefore, 
consistency and firmness are neces- 
sary. We all have our own methods 
of discipline. One teacher’s methods 
may be ineffective when used by 
another. Keeping the child’s welfare 
in mind, we can readily realize the 
varied pattern a child will need to 
understand if he is under a depart- 
mentalized plan of school organiza- 
tion. In all our activities, we should 
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remember that we are striving for 
the student’s attainment of self- 
direction, self-realization, and self- 
regulation. 

Despite a well-organized, demo- 
cratic classroom, a disturbance of 
major proportions can occur. By 
foreseeing the possibility of such a 
misdemeanor, she can lay the ground 
work for the combined handling of 
the problem. Our channels of com- 
munication between teacher- admin- 
istrator-parent must be cleared. We 
are then aware of each other's 
problems and aspirations. We can, 
with the child’s assistance, help him 
not only in his acquisition of a know- 
ledge of the formal subjects, but in 
the attainment of those ideals which 
we have indicated in our philosophy. 


Reaching Out to Parents 


In reaching out to the parents for 
a helping hand, we must be in agree- 
ment first, as teachers, as to the goals 
we are trying to seek. We should, as 
a group, have a justifiable pride in 
our profession, plus a heartfelt con- 
cern in our students, so that we can 
move towards our primary motive— 
meeting the child’s needs and 
interests. 

In the past most of our meetings 
with parents were formal and re- 
strained. The parents were defensive 


because the results of their homes 
were being discussed; the teacher 
was equally ruffled because her 
pedagogical skill was being ques- 
tioned. 

The teacher sees the group and 
its members; the parent only sees 
one—her own child. Herein lies the 
crux of our problem. The teacher 
and the parent must not only be 
cognizant of each other's problems 
and motives, but, through a mutual 
understanding of them strive to see 
the one child within the group—in 
a single view—from a unified parent- 
teacher’s view. 

The teacher must be willing to 
recognize some salient facts; that the 
parents’ understanding of the child 
surpasses that of the teacher of any 
one student; that the home affords 
the child a continuity of experiences 
that the school cannot offer; that a 
mother ascertains the school’s ef- 
ficiency through the success and 
happiness of her child. 

We can resolve this issue in sev- 
eral ways: Through invitations to 
parents to view their children’s 
school work; by-telephoning parents 
about absenteeism and conveying 
the spirit of friendliness in a short, 
personal chat; through active partic- 
ipation at parent-teachers meetings 
or pupil-parent-teacher gatherings; 
through requests for interviews; 
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through casual meetings in and out- 
side the school proper; through an 
understanding of the “why” of school 
regulations by pupils and parents 
so that the rules are meaningful, not 
merely a set of formal directions. 

This type of relationship with the 
parent is not too difficult to attain. 
If the teacher is sincere, she will find 
the parent, in the quest for this 
mutual understanding and assistance, 
a willing and a most happy partner. 
The invitation must be extended and 
kept on a high level of sincerity. 

The importance of the tone of the 
conference cannot be over-empha- 
sized. It is essential that the 
conversation be on the parents’ leve: 
of understanding; let us not be glib 
in the use of our professional 
language. Do not imply in your 
attitude or voice that you are talking 
down to their level. Let us be 
friendly, sincere; remembering al- 
ways that we may be experts in our 
fields but not in all fields. 


Holding the Conference 


In conferences we should be ob- 
jective, giving helpful suggestions 
after the parent has been drawn into 
the conversation on a give-and-take 
basis. There is nothing so frustrat- 
ing to the parent as having received 
no suggestive avenues of approach to 
a possible solution to the problem. 
The parent was aware that some- 
thing was wrong because she was 
called to the school, and she became 
more conscious of it during the 
conference. By means of a mutual 
understanding of the problem, the 
parent, the pupil and the teacher 
can plan some means of action, 

Have we reached a correct de- 
cision about the child? That will 
depend upon the degree of under- 
standing between pupil, parent, and 
teacher. If we bring into the confer- 
ence—the pupil, with his immediate 
needs and interests; the parent, with 
his concerns and understandings of 
his child; the teacher, with her 
pedagogical skill—certainly some 
degree of agreement will be reached. 
The interviews should end on a 
friendly, confident tone so that the 
parent will feel that something has 
been accomplished; that he would 
like to return at a later date on his 
own. initiative. 

(Continued on page 29) 





We've had our Third Annual 
Leadership Conference with 


EMPHASIS ON A BUSY PROFESSION 


EARLY four hundred superin- 

tendents, supervisors, presi- 
dents, and program chairmen spent 
three days at Murfreesboro in June 
studying ways of improving the 
profession through their local asso- 
ciations. The Development of Edu- 
cational Leadership, Citizenship and 
Ethics, The Professional Organiza- 
tion, and Looking at the Association 
from my Job were specific topics. 
Features of the general sessions in- 
cluded addresses by Dr. Lyle Ashby, 
Assistant Secretary for Professional 
Relations for the NEA; Mrs. Lucile 
Ellison, Secretary for the Defense 
Commission of the NEA; and, Dr. 
A. D. Holt, Administrative Assistant 
to the President of the University of 
Tennessee. Also included in the 
general session was a discussion of 
the legislative program, both past 
and future, by Frank Bass, Executive 
Secretary of the TEA. 


President Q. M. Smith again wel- 
comed the conference to the Col- 
lege. Dr. Smith, Robert Abernathy, 
and Mrs. Felder were careful to see 


that everyone felt at home and that 
every possible convenience was pro- 


vided. 


Developing Leadership 

Each classroom ‘teacher should be 
an educational leader according to 
those attending the conference. 
Qualities of leadership such as the 
ability to organize well, diplomacy, 
willingness to work, intelligence, 
unselfishness, and the ability to fol- 
low should be sought in the selection 
of teachers. Pride in the profession 
leads to educational leadership 
which is further developed through 
organizations and activities. Local 
associations offer opportunities for 
the greatest number of leaders by 
planning and observing American 
Education Week, cooperating with 
school clubs, assisting in evaluations, 
working with the PTA, and serving 
on school committees to help orient 
new teachers, sending representa- 
tives to the Representative Assem- 
bly, giving teachers a part in policy 
making. Administrators should rec- 
ognize work well done, show an 





Miss Christine Vaughan, President of TEA; Dr. Lyle Ashby, Assistant 
Secretary for Professional Relations for the NEA; and TEA Executive 
Secretary Frank Bass review plans for the next general session. 
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interest in teachers, and provide 
opportunities for group work. 


Citizenship and Ethics 


The participants agreed unani- 
mously that a strong ethical profes- 
sion promotes citizenship. Ten- 
nessee’s State School Board Asso- 
ciation has done a great deal to 
make boards of education profes- 
sional. The new Tenure law should 
help improve ethics. The entire 
group turned thumbs down on such 
practices as criticizing other teachers 
and administrators, failing to par- 
ticipate in meetings, breaking con- 
tracts, and talking about pupils 
maliciously. Local associations 
should distribute the Code of Ethics 
pamphlets early in the year and have 
at least one discussion of its mean- 
ing. 

By setting a good example of citi- 
zenship, teachers make the first step 
toward teaching it. It is necessary 
to teach the mechanics of govern- 
ment and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizens as a subject. Other 
principles of citizenship are taught 
more indirectly. Pupils should be 
taught in every class to give and 
take, to use democratic methods with 
each other, and to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. 


Our Organization 


Teachers receive numerous bene- 
fits from professional organizations, 
and, in return, they have certain ob- 
ligations to the organizations. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion provides an excellent journal 
and other publications, gives pro- 
fessional services, carries on re- 
search, works for good public 
relations, and defends schools from 
unfair attacks. 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion offers consultant and research 
services, publishes THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER, and works for bet- 
ter salaries, training, buildings, 
tenure, and retirement for teachers. 
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The local association has repre- 
sentation in the state and national 
associations. Since it is the local 
that reaches the individual teacher 
more often, it should work out good 
projects, bring in resource people, 
and offer opportunities for in-service 
training. 

From Where We Sit 

In individual groups, the superin- 
tendents, supervisors, presidents, and 
program chairmen were asked to 
plan their work by “Looking at the 
Association from My Job.” Each 
group then set up certain sugges- 
tions that might steer them as they 
work for a more effective local as- 
sociation. 

The superintendents agreed that 
they should be considerate of teach- 
ers in asking them to perform duties 
in addition to their regular class- 
room work. The supervisors re- 
viewed their responsibilities to 
teachers and planned to take an ac- 
tive part in carrying out association 
projects. The presidents thought 
they should inform new teachers 
about the profession. They also saw 
a challenge in trying to obtain 100% 
active membership and in trying 
constantly to improve the local as- 
sociation. The program chairmen 
decided first the purposes of meet- 
ings. A variety of types of programs 
was discussed. 

Best Ever 

There were many expressions that 
this was a very successful meeting. 
In fact, many said it was better than 
last year’s. Greater interest was 
manifest by an almost 100% partici- 
pation in group discussions. 
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Four county superintendents take it easy between sessions, at least we 
think it’s between sessions! From left to right are Dudley Human of Morgan 
County, Frank Irwin of Anderson County, Dave Huddleston of Putnam 
County, and V. G. Hawkins of Sumner County. 
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Above: Mrs. Lucile Ellison, Secre- 
tary for the Defense Commission for 
the NEA, points out helpful ma- 
terials on citizenship that may be ob- 
tained from NEA. From left to right 
Miss Neelie Dye serves as group 
recorder; Roy Dowdy is discussion 
leader; Mrs. Ellison; Mrs. Reba 
Bacon, and Mrs. Benton Terry are 
resource personnel. 


Left: Hugh Waters, Group Leader, 
decided something could be done 
about the weather, so he moved his 
group out under the trees. The 
photographer regrets having inter- 
rupted their train of thought. 
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The Annual Problem 


Serving as adviser to the yearbook staff is a job that re- 
quires considerable know-how. In this article a teacher 
shares some of the ideas and facts she has gained through 
experience. Perhaps you and your yearbook staff will find 
it helpful in preparing an annual that will be a credit to 


your school. 


OOK at my yearbook! Of course 

it's good, my picture is in it.” 
A somewhat harder test is whether 
Grandmother and the rest of the 
family like it. Being prejudiced, 
they too will probably like it for 
the same reason. But, and this is 
the true test of a yearbook, is it 
interesting to someone who does not 
know a single person in the entire 
book? 

With intelligent editing, a year- 
book can become what it is meant 
to be. It is an album of friends’ 
faces, a memory book of happy days, 
an historical record of the school 
year, and a show case for the public 
to see what goes on in this typically 
American school of yours. 


Reasons for Being 


To be an album, the yearbook’s 
first reason for being, every student 
in school must be pictured at least 
once. Your book is not a senior 
annual nor a book of VIP’s of the 
school. The lowliest freshman, the 
janitor, and the cafeteria force are 
members of the organization. See 
that they too are part of the year’s 
record. Group pictures of home 
rooms and clubs and miscellaneous 
shots in which care must be taken to 
push out repeaters who love the 
flashgun’s light will do the trick. 

The second. service the yearbook 
performs is that of being the histori- 
cal record of the school year. In 
no other place are these important 
facts kept. Nothing of interest 
should be omitted. Include all scores 
of athletic contests. It is particu- 
larly worth while, though added 
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work, to give a statistical summary 
of his achievements for every Senior 
throughout his four years. Employ- 
ers ask for these facts. Be accurate. 

To be a memory book of happy 
school days is the third purpose of 
your yearbook. Editors and camera 
men should be on their toes for the 
little things, the typical things, the 
unusual events. Friends at a lunch 
table, a rainy day with coats and 
galoshes, boy and girl steady at the 
lockers, loafers lolling in the sun, 



























MARTHA LOU JONES 
Central High School 
Memphis 


detention room—all are typical of the 
school. The day of first report cards, 
exams, election campaigns, grass- 
hopper dissecting in biology, Honor 
Society initiations, that gay converti- 
ble, are pictures that will bring 
memories of “my day.” 

Last, the yearbook is a show case. 
Parents, Boards of Education, and 
the general public can get a pretty 
good idea of what goes on in the 
school if the annual is done well. 
Your school is primarily a workshop. 
It is for this that tax money is spent. 
So why not show students at work— 
at work in typing class, in the wood 
shop, in Latin and English classes? 
Shoot them dissecting frogs, running 
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The brains of the school are usually the copy editors. Insist that they 
turn out lively, energetic copy. 
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the mimeograph machine, assisting 
in the office, cutting and trying on 
dresses. That dinner planned and 
cooked by the home economics girls 
could have been made to order for 
the editor. Include community 
drives, fine assembly programs, and 
student government conventions. 
Play up any new department or 
equipment. This is an excellent 
public relations project in this day 
when the schools need public sup- 
port. 


Plan Carefully 


The four aims that we believe in 
can be achieved by careful planning, 
thoughtful layout, and lively, accu- 
rate copy. 

It is essential in the beginning to 
plan a schedule with the printer and 
the engraver. We have found it 
convenient to plan backward. For 
example, if the annual is to be de- 
livered May 30, the last copy should 
be in at least thirty days before this 
date. A schedule for the delivery of 
copy can be set up as follows: De- 
livery date May 30; last copy to 
printer April 30; three-fourths of 
copy in April 14; one-half of copy in 
April 1; one-fourth of copy in March 
1. Pictures of home rooms, seniors, 
etc. should be at the engravers by 
February 1. The value of a sched- 
ule and strict adherence to it cannot 
be over-emphasized. If it is neces- 
sary, be hard boiled with the staff 
about their editorial responsibility 
in meeting deadlines. It is of no 
concern to the printer if your book 
is a month late. It is you who want 
it on time. 

If the main positions on the edi- 
torial staff are filled in May, mem- 
bers can have all summer to browse 
in other yearbooks that come their 
way and to be thinking up ideas for 
the theme. It is a good idea to have 
selected editorial assistants from the 
tenth and eleventh grades by Sep- 
tember 30. Impress upon them that 
this is their apprenticeship and that 
if they show ability and a coopera- 
tive attitude, the job will be theirs. 
This will prevent your getting 
caught a few years from now with 
a completely inexperienced staff. 

Your printer and engraver are 
your friends or you should not be 
doing business with them. They 
can save you both time and money. 
Consult them and listen to them. It 
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is not economical to use cheap paper 
and copper cuts. Best grade white 
enamel paper is excellent; half tones 
are good. The printer will set up 
model pages and provide several 
for the staff's use in measuring copy. 
Decide early on type faces and be 
consistent. For a seven and a half by 
ten and a half book, these are satis- 
factory sizes; body, 10 picas, light 
face; heads, 24-bold; subheads, 18- 
bold, identifications, 8-bold and 
italic. Editors love to use this tech- 
nical jargon. Let them start early 
on picas and ems. 

Money can be saved on covers by 
taking advantage of generous dis- 
count offers for a three year contract, 
a simple cover, early orders, cash 
payment, and quantity orders. Cov- 
ers may be ordered direct at a 20% 
saving or through your printer who 
will add handling charges. 


Layout is Important 


Layout gives the yearbook indi- 
viduality and attractiveness. Remem- 
ber that as you open the book your 
eye falls on two facing pages; hence 
layout these facing pages as a unit. 
To avoid monotony, vary head_sizes 
as well as the size and shape of 
photographs. It is easy to crop or 
trim pictures in order to have them 
as large as possible. Decide first on 
the center of interest, then whack 
off non essentials, dull backgrounds, 
and people not in the main picture. 
A study of Life and Harper's Bazaar 
will supply new ideas for using pho- 
tographs effectively. Crowding will 
ruin the entire effect of a page. 
“Breathing space” for the copy and 
the pictures is essential. Economy of 
money and space is gained by paste- 
ups. A paste-up is a group of 


pictures pasted on a common back- 
ground to make one zine cut. Use 
rubber cement paste; home lines 
straight. Do not permit a grey, out 
of focus, or soupy picture to spoil 
the group. Discard it or retake it. 


Why Bother With Copy? 


“Nobody reads copy so why 
bother?” But that’s wrong. If no 
one reads your copy, it is because it 
is lifeless, tiresome, pale and washed 
out. Teenagers aren’t dull and 
there’s no excuse for dull copy. The 
brains of the school are usually the 
copy editors. Insist that they turn 
out lively, energetic, accurate copy. 
Changes in copy after it goes to the 
printer are most expensive, there- 
fore, careless writing and errors in 
spelling and grammar must be de- 
tected before the copy gets in print. 
Remember that copy is not set in 
rubber type. This steel type face 
can neither be shoved together nor 
stretched wider. It must fit. To do 
this the copy editor learns to count. 
The printer's lesson plus the slide 
rule and pica measure make it fairly 
easy. When an accurately counted 
piece of work comes from the printer 
fitting exactly into the space for 
which it was measured, it’s worth 
all the effort. 

It is the responsibility of the copy 
editors to identify all persons in the 
annual. We think misspelling is a 
greater error than omitting a name. 
Use the school directory. Box all 
athletic scores for the record. Head- 
lines, bait to lure readers but not to 
fool them, should, in a lively snappy 
way, indicate the subject matter of 
the entire page. Heads often run 
across two facing pages. For brevity 
use the present tense and omit and 
and this. Heads should be in your 
most dressed up type. 

Staff artists have their chances to 
dress up the book on the end sheets 
and on the division or divider pages. 
Clever drawings and cartoons lighten 
the book and give it personality. On 
these pages the theme or general 
idea of the book can be developed. 
The theme does for the yearbook 
what a necklace does for beads; it 
holds it together. But don’t ride 
your theme too hard, for after all, in 
the years to come it will be faces 
the readers look for in this rare book 
—your yearbook. 
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The National Education Association Convention 


All Roads Led to Miami Beach 


AKING as their theme “We 
"Thedee Allegiance,” a record 
turnout of 3,900 delegates gathered 
at Miami Beach for the 91st Annual 
Meeting of the National Education 
Association June 28-July 3. The 
assembly elected as President Wil- 
liam A. Early, superintendent of 
Chatham County Schools, Savannah, 
Georgia, passed resolutions on book 
burnings, congressional probes, mid- 
century “fundamentals” plus a score 
of professional problems, and heard 
top speakers drawn from education, 
government, and civic life. 

Tennessee showed up well again, 
statistically speaking. We had 
achieved 99.5% of our CAP goals; 
we had the fifth largest NEA mem- 
bership in the nation; we had 81 
counties with 100% membership; 
and we had the largest number of 
100% schools in the nation. Ten- 
nessee was represented by approxi- 
mately two hundred people and 
before the week was over sixty- 
three of these people had become 
Life Members of the NEA. 

The headquarters room at the 
Roney Plaza was a busy place 
practically every hour of the day. 
An able corps of assistants helped 
Lowell Crane of Jackson who was 
in charge of the room see that it 
was not lacking in hospitality. 
Robert Neil of Nashville led group 
singing and Lynn Anderson of Mary- 
ville provided the accompaniment 
on his accordion. 


We Resolve 


Delegates affirmed, through a 
series of thirty resolutions, their 
beliefs in academic freedom, in con- 
structive criticism of the schools, and 
in the. right of legislators to investi- 
gate schools provided such probes 
threatened no citizen’s constitutional 
rights. 

The convention voiced vigorous 
opposition to the tenets of commun- 
ism and the “tenets of any other 
philosophy of government which 
deny freedom of thought and which 
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ignore the -intrinsic worth of the 
individual human being.” 

The delegates urged establishment 
of an independent Office of Educa- 
tion under a National Board of 
Education, called for sufficient fed- 
eral financial support to provide for 
essential public-school building pro- 
grams, and recommended that all 
sums payable under any lease of the 
United States outer continental 
shelf be appropriated exclusively as 
grants-in-aid to elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. Other 
resolutions called for increased 
teachers’ salaries, better preparation 
for future teachers, well planned 
state and local teacher retirement 
systems, and the right to vote for 
eighteen year olds. 





Outstanding Speakers 


Reporting on her stewardship of 
the NEA during the past year which 
took her more than fifty thousand 
miles to meet some one hundred 
thousand persons, President Sarah 
C. Caldwell, teacher, of Akron, 
Ohio, charged her colleagues to give 
to children in their classroom “the 
personal obligation of affection, in- 
spiration, and guidance.” She con- 
tinued, “Man’s greatest need is to 
learn. A system of education which 
contributes to the sound health, the 
moral character, the deep loyalties, 
and the courageous spirit, as well as 
to the academic knowledge and 
technical skills of all people is our 
best hope for a better future. Let 
us join hands, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Washington to Florida, 
across the oceans to Hawaii, to 
Puerto Rico, and upward to Alaska, 
and pledge anew our allegiance to 
the great purposes and aims of our 
NEA.” 

At the first general assembly, Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President of George 

(Continued on page 30) 





Part of the Tennessee delegation congratulates Dr. William A. Early, 
new president of the NEA. From left to right: Dr. J. E. Windrow of 
Peabody College, a member of the Resolutions Committee of the 
NEA; Miss Christine Vaughan, President of the TEA; Dr. Early; 
Dr. Andrew Holt, State NEA Director; and Frank Bass, Executive 
Secretary of the TEA and Chairman of the Legislative Committee 


of the NEA. 
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The Roney Plaz 


Left: TEA Vice-president 
Rex Turman poses with 
Miss Addie Boyd on their 
way to a general session. 


A meeting of the state delegates. Nearly 
two hundred teachers from Tennessee at- 
tended NEA. 


oa 


Song leader Robert Neil and accompanist 
Lynn Anderson help provide entertainment 
in the Tennessee room. 
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Dr. and Mrs. William G. Carr aboard the 
Franjobill as guests of Dr. J. E. Windrow. 
The yacht is owned by Mr. Joe Holman, Jr. 
of Nashville. 


An attentive delegation! The group is 
listening to the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 





What will you do with AMERICAN EDUCAIC 





We Found What Chattanooga Likes 


N THE fall of 1951 we made an 

informal survey to determine the 
following: What to exhibit during 
American Education Week? How to 
exhibit? Where to exhibit? In col- 
lecting this information we found 
out what Chattanooga really likes. 

The last question was easy to 
answer. Sometimes teachers feel as 
if they are always on the receiving 
end, the schools forever calling on 
the public. So we decided to carry 
our schools to the public, right in the 
heart of down-town Chattanooga. 


In seeking the answers to the first 
two questions, the exhibits commit- 
tee for American Education Week 
(1952) learned directly from adver- 
tising experts what is considered 
“dead materials.” These include dis- 


GERTRUDE YORK 
Dickinson Junior High School 


activities of a school day: children 
at work tables, at exercise bars, with 
books in walkers, with attendants. 
Anyone pausing long enough to 
study these figures built to scale 
could grasp the spiritual as well as 
the physical service of such a school 
room. 

The Negro schools designed an 
unique and artistic scene of three 
levels of children learning to share 
with one another. Three stages 
draped in rich velvet of contrasting 
colors and in descending heights 
filled with miniature children and 
school equipment represented the 
senior high, the junior high, and the 


Soon educators will be planning programs to convince 
citizens all over the nation that “Good Schools Are Your 


Responsibility.” 


for a really concentrated effort on public relations. 


American Education Week is the time 


The 


results of last year’s work and planning were gratifying. 


plays with no public eye appeal, 
posters, notebooks, scrapbooks, 
home-economic and manual-training 
projects—in reality the traditional 
visual measurements of a child’s 


progress. 

We learned a valuable lesson in 
public relations. The schools should 
not ask for display windows unless 
they can place an eye-catching at- 
traction which will equal any com- 
mercial advertisements planned by 
the business organization. The fact 
that Santa Claus arrives earlier and 
earlier each year gave our commit- 
tee extra incentive to plan an exhibit 
worthy of such competition. 

A miniature of the Mary Anne 
Brown Room for the cerebral pal- 
sied children filled an entire window 
of one of Chattanooga's largest de- 
partment stores during American 
Education Week of 1951. The direc- 
tor of the room constructed the 
model which depicted the various 
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elementary grades. On the first level, 
the children were sharing toys and 
play equipment; the second level, 
ideas by means of visual aids; on the 
third level, responsibility by means 
of participation in a school election. 
This display rated an entire front 
window for the week of 1951. 


The Goldfish Bowl 

We had another window in 1951, 
the front window of one of the larg- 
est furniture establishments. We 
asked only for Thursday and Friday 
because we didn’t know how this 
display would take. We asked for 
the hours of eleven through one, the 
luncheon hours when business peo- 
ple are free to stop and look for a 
minute. The store executives were 
alert to the possibilities. The teach- 
ers who consented to demonstrate 
modern school practices with gold- 
fish bow] clarity were brave for we 
put in that front window real little 
boys and girls participating unin- 


hibited in actual classroom experien- 
ces. These children, ranging from 
impish to angelic, could be heard as 
well as seen. A public address sys- 
tem carried this bubbling noise to 
the street. Did the public like it? 
Traffic was stopped! On-lookers were 
six and seven deep jostling for ad- 
vantageous peeping space. The on- 
lookers were not all the proud papas 
and mamas. They were the man 
and woman of the street, the valued 
public of Chattanooga. 

Before the curtain was pulled on 
our first goldfish bow] class, another 
large furniture establishment was 
calling the Chattanooga schools for 
such a window. This phone call 
automatically set up our 1952 ex- 
hibits for American Education 
Week, because good public relations 
demanded our planning the same 
program for this firm. 

During American Education Week 
of 1952, our original sponsors, the 
furniture company, offered us their 
corner window. As a display win- 
dow it is probably not excelled in 
all of Chattanooga. The second 
furniture store provided a front win- 
dow for the same period. 

The public could view throughout 
a whole week the primary grades of 
the Chattanooga schools, negro and 
whites alternating at each store. A 
full dress drill on the three R’s was 
the only rehearsed feature of our 
display. We wanted to show all 
phases of primary teaching: Experi- 
erices in social living such as pupil 
cooperation and initiative, sharing 
respect for the individual, and the 
acceptance of responsibility. Ex- 
periences could not be rehearsed as 
they depended on the child's per- 
sonality and present surrounding. 
We also tried to show how schocls 
teach health through daily living, 
the phonetic approach to spelling, 
appreciation of art and nature. 

Our opening day was a scene of 
contrast. In one side of the corner 
window we displayed the traditional 
class with old fashioned equipment 
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ION WEEK? 


An exhibit of materials used to teach primary chil- 
dren drew many comments from citizens of Rockwood. 


ee 


Students from Haynesfield School, Bristol entertained 
the Kiwanis Club. 








Second grade students of Central School, Bristol, in 
furthering the promotion of the annual observance of 
American Education Week, entertained the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at one of its meetings. The 
students, accompanied by the rhythm band, gave inter- 
pretations of circus stunts and actors. 





Pupils and teachers of Mitchell Neilson School, Mur- 
freesboro, prepared this eye catching window for 


American Education Week. 





and rigid discipline; in the other, 
children relaxed and casually 
grouped, learned informally. Or- 
chard Knob’s first grade rhythm 
band was “liquid syncopation” and 
the whole thing was as eye-catching 
a show as Santa Claus or Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs could 
have put on in the same space. 
More than selection of public 
spirited teachers and willing classes 
was involved. There were many 
hours of planning, not only the ac- 
tual class room procedure, but the 
study of available space, the equip- 
ment required, the equipment as- 
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sembled as well as the necessary 
safety precautions of the little stars 
participating. As a chain can be of 
endless links, so can an educational 
exhibit. The equipment required 
called for a special committee which 
was known as the “Tote and Fetch 
Boys.” Another committee assumed 
full responsibility for the engineer- 
ing of the sound system. Our local 
broadcasting systems carried on-the- 
spot broadcasts from the display 
windows as a_ special feature 
throughout the week. 

The local press gave excellent 
coverage. Photographs of the dis- 


play windows, straight articles, and 
feature articles appeared daily. PTA 
mothers helped in transporting the 
“human equipment” and stood by for 
unforeseen emergencies. 

Before we realized it, all Chatta- 
nooga seemingly was participating 
in American Education Week. 
Teachers were working together in 
an inter-school program; business, 
the press, the radio, the PTA, all 
were helping the schools to create 
public interest. The public partici- 
pated by being appreciative, for we 
found that what Chattanooga really 
likes is children. 
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B0so0-o00G00 
TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching 
more Effective 
more Interesting 


You’ve a wonderful experience in store... 
teaching students with the aid of the new port- 
able RCA Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 

No special skill is required to make good re- 
cordings. Just push a button . . . you’re record- 
ing! Push a button. . . you’re playing back! A 
press of the finger starts, stops, records, re- 
winds, and plays back true-to-life sounds that 
only an RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 
Two Speeds: one for higher quality reproduc- 
tion, the other for extra-long recordings. Dual 
Track Tape up to 2 hours’ playing or record- 
ing time. Recording Volume Indicators show 
when recordings are best. Tape Time Indi- 
cator shows how much tape has been used. 
Just drop tape into the slot for quick-sure 
threading. Long-life, trouble-free construc- 
tion, ideal for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to- 
carry, reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer for a demonstration 
Mail Coupen NOW for Complete Information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 

Dept. 133UA, 5) 
Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden, N. J. ® 


Please send me additional information on RCA 
Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 


Name 





(Print) 


Address. 





Zone. 


City. 
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These Things 


AST spring, with a mixed feel- 
ing of resentment and exas- 
peration, I removed from the files a 
folder marked “Plans for Opening 
School in September 1953,” and 
made this notation. “List all extra 
things such as ticket sales, collections 
for welfare organizations, member- 
ship drives, etc., which our school is 
called upon to handle. Jot down the 
dates those drives come around and 
note the amount of teacher-pupil 
time consumed in carrying them 
out.” 

I had every reason to believe that 
this notation, like the others in the 
already well padded file, would re- 
pose there in seclusion until the 
proper time, September 1953, ar- 
rived. Then, once again it would 
present itself for consideration. But 
somehow it refused to be treated so 
lightly. It continued to haunt me, 
probably because it had been born 
in a negative state of mind when I 
was feeling imposed upon, over- 
worked, and worse still interrupted 
in my work. 

As it haunts me, I think of the 
costliness of our present procedure, 
cost in morale of teachers and in 
their good natures. I think of the 
sharp decrease in constructive lead- 
ership ability which comes to all but 
the strongest of them because of the 
extras that must be crowded in. As 
we now do it, there is also the cost 
of waste, waste of material at hand, 
waste of real life situations to moti- 
vate learning, waste of made-to- 
order opportunities for promoting 
desirable community-school _ rela- 
tions. Something must be done about 
these things called extras. 


Citizenship Education 


Since increased participation and 
community interest in schools is de- 
sirable, since the teaching program 
should center around the idea of 
citizenship education, and since com- 
munity resources should be used, 
there is but one solution to our prob- 
lem. These things called extras must 
be taken in and made a part of our 
regular teaching-learning process. 
They must no longer be unwelcome 
intruders into a year’s work laid out 





Called Extras 


ROBERT G. NEIL 


Clemons School 
Nashwille 


in a course of study and achieved 
by covering so many chapters in so 
many textbooks. They must become 
more and more a part of the means 
by which we reach our yearly ob- 
jectives, and draw a bit nearer to our 
ultimate goal. 

No longer extras, these community 
wide movements become the bases 
for recurring units of work. Motiva- 
tion becomes relatively easy, ma- 
terial is on every side and it is not 
embalmed. Parents become more 
enthusiastic about the school pro- 
gram for now they can see more 
connection between what the chil- 
dren must study at school and their 
everyday problems in a democracy. 
The children see the teacher as a 
normal adult like Mother and Dad. 
The long delayed prestige that re- 
sults is far from a liability. 


Incorporating Plans 


Careful but not too difficult plan- 
ning must be done. Educational 
leaders in any community, whether 
superintendents, supervisors or prin- 
cipals, know in advance of the 
opening of school all the “regular 
extras” that will come up during the 
year. Let these leaders go to the 
various community groups for defi- 
nite dates to be included in the 
school calendar. Let them request 
materials well in advance of the 
opening dates for the respective 
campaigns in order that the class- 
room teacher may incorporate the 
projects in her plans. Educators 
should insist that if the schools are 
to be used in any particular cam- 
paign, thought be given to preparing 
some of the campaign material for 
school children of the various levels. 

This still would not take care of 
the new extras and the irregular 
extras. It goes without saying that 
someone somewhere must hold the 
line against an unwise exploitation 
of the children and their schools. 
Though absolutely without experi- 
ence in such matters, I would as- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Lion Oil Company Announces 
Its 4% Annual 


Scholarship Program 


15 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
TO SOUTHERN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS— 
408 OTHER CASH AWARDS 


For the fourth successive year, Lion Oil 
Company is sponsoring a series of essay 
contests for Southern teachers and 
students. 

Founded in 1950, the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund has distributed 637 prizes 
valued at $65,200 to winning contestants. 


The benefits and opportunities afforded 
by the new 1953-54 ee so 
gram will be greater than ever before. 


TEACHER-ESSAY CONTEST 

Elementary and high school teachers in 
the Lion Oil trade area are eligible to 
compete for three $1,200 College Scholar- 
ship awards, three $400 cash Travel 
Grants and thirty-three $75 cash 
Merit Awards. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN STUDENT CONTESTS 
Student essay contests include awards 
for teacher-sponsors of winning contest- 
ants. The teachers sponsoring winners 
of the twelve student Scholarship 
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awards receive $200 in cash each. There 
are also 180 additional student and 
teacher-sponsor Merit Awardsof$25 each. 
Approved and endorsed by the State 
Educational Associations of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Program has enjoyed an 
enthusiastic reception since its intro- 
duction. 

The success of the Lion Oil Essay Con- 
tests has been due largely to the interest 
and response of teachers and school 
principals. 

We extend to you a personal invitation 
to enter the 1953-54 Teacher-Essay con- 
test, and we urge you to encourage and 
rome your students’ participation in 

Student Scholarship Program. 


Details of the 1953-54 Essay Contests for 
Teachers and Students are on the two 
pages following ... 


— 
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ce 1953-54 Lion Oil 
Scholarship Program marks the third 
year of special essay contests for South- 
ern teachers. This year, Lion announces 
a new “‘three-zone”’ system of competi- 
tion and an increased number of prizes to 
provide opportunity for more teachers. 


THREE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 


These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and in that way, help 
provide Southern students greater edu- 
cational advantages through better 
instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the 
winner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


To reward more teachers this year, the 
Scholarship Fund provides a second 
award of a $400 cash Travel Grant and 
eleven other prizes of $75 each in each 
of the three “‘zones’”’ of competition. 


SCHOOLS WIN, TOO! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
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Your essay on 


“What Are My Responsibilities 
As a Teacher?” 


may win one of three Lion Oil 


$1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHER-ESSAY CONTEST ALSO OFFERS 
THREE $400 TRAVEL GRANTS AND 
THIRTY-THREE $75 CASH MERIT AWARDS 





ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 
and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books 
purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher-essay contests. 


THE “THREE-ZONE” SYSTEM 

Under the new “three-zone” system, 
contestants compete only with teachers 
in the same zone and havea better chance 
of winning. 


Zone “‘A”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Arkansas and Texas. 





TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE— Jack 
Quentin Reynolds, Social Science teacher at Junior 
High School, Springdale, Arkansas, is using his 
$1,200 Scholarship award to complete Master's 
Degree and begin study for Doctorate. 





Zone “‘B”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Zone “‘C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Rules Book lists specific counties in 
each zone. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays 
must be written with pen or typewriter. 
Sign your name, street address and title. 
Include the name and address of the 
school in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Send your 
essay to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Subject of the contest is: 


“WHAT ARE MY RESPONSIBILITIES 
AS A TEACHER?” 


The Lion Oil teacher-essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 
15, 1954, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight on that date. 


SCORING AND JUDGING 


Essays will be judged on the following 
basis: (1) Interest and originality, 60%; 
(2) Excellence and clarity of presenta- 
tion, 30%; (3) Neatness, 10%. 


As in the past, teachers’ essays will be 
judged by leading Southern educators 
selected from high-ranking colleges and 
universities. 


GOOD LUCK! 


We hope you will enter the 
1953-54 teacher-essay contest. 
Here at Lion Oil, we consider it a 
privilege to sponsor these Scholar- 
ship Programs in the interest of 
progress through education in the 
South. Our best wishes for your 
success go with this invitation for 
you to participate. 





2ND GRADE TEACHER WINS—A 1952-53 Schol- 
arship winner, Miss Katherine Dougherty, Buena 
Vista School, Nashville, Tennessee, is taking special 
courses in kindergarten work at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City. 
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yi will be the fourth 
successive year Lion Oil has offered a 
rich educational opportunity to South- 
ern youth through its Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund. 


Again, during the school year of 1953-54, 
a series of four student-essay contests 
will be held in each of three “zones.” 
The major prizes will be twelve all- 
expense, one-year college scholarships, 
each valued at $1,000. Scholarships cover 
tuition, and a large part, or all, of inci- 
dental expenses for lab fees, books, room 
and board. 


In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards 
will be given in each of the four contests 
in each zone, or a total of 180 merit 
awards for the three zone areas. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN PRIZES 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsor- 
ship of each student entering an essay 
in the contests. Teacher-sponsors of 
$1,000 Scholarship Award winners will 
receive $200 cash. Sponsors of merit 
award winners will receive $25. 


NEW LIBRARY AWARD FOR SCHOOLS 


An added feature of the essay contests 
this year is a $100 award to each Scholar- 
ship winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, 
telling of the winner’s accomplishment, 
will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochi 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion. 


The three “zones” designated for the 
teacher-essay contest (described briefly 
on the opposite page and detailed com- 
pletely in the Rules Book) apply to the 
student-essay contest also. Each student 
competes only against students from his 
or her own zone. 
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Lion Oil Student-Essay Contests 
Offer Twelve 


$1,000 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Teachers Sponsoring Winners 


to Receive $200 Cash Awards 





Judging and rating of essays will also 
be on the same basis as the teacher-essay 
program with the chief emphasis on 
originality and interest. 


Oe Ce 





MARTHA ROSE BURROW, of Ozark High School, 
Ozark, Arkansas, was a $1,000 Scholarship award 
winner in a 1952-53 “Zone A” contest. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


1953-54 ESSAY SUBJECTS 


1Ist Contest—“The Kind of Citizen I 
Want to Be” 

2nd Contest—“What My Home State 
Offers Young People Today”’ 

8rd Contest—‘“ t I Would Tell An 
Immigrant About America” 

4th Contest—‘‘How My Favorite School 
Subject Can Influence My Future” 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Ist Contest..... Sept. ‘ 
2nd Contest..... Oct; 36...:. Nov. 30 
8rd Contest..... Dec. 5 
4th Contest..... @0n; 1B o406:.:. Mar. 8 


Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night of the contest closing date. 


HOW STUDENTS ENTER 


Students must write and submit an unig 
nal essay of 500 words or less on the 
current contest subject. The essay should 
be approved by the teacher and mailed 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El 
Dorado, Arkansas. (See Rules Book for 
details.) 

Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope you will continue to 
give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


RULES BOOKS AVAILABLE 


For complete and detailed rules of both 
the teacher-essay and the student-essay 
programs, please fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


a ae 








ENGLISH TEACHER, MISS WILMA KING of Ozark 
High School, was Martha Rose’s teacher-sponsor. 
Miss King was awarded $200 in cash. 





Home Address 











* 

FOR COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund ; 
El Dorado, Arkansas ¥ 
* 

| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholarship | also plan to encourage my students to enter . 
Fund Contest which provides scholarships for the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay contests ° 
teachers for their further education. Please for Southern High School students. | would « 
send me the booklet of Complete Rules and _ like to have ......... Rules Booklets cover- 
Information on the Teacher-Essay Contest. ing Student-Essay Contests. < 
s 

_ 7 

* 

= 

. 

“Soa ee | ___ State * 
; e 

Name of School in which | teach [Ter isleee eee Ks Pat SF 
= 
eeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee © @ 
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Mile High Conference and State Convention 


Highlight ACE Summer Activities 


More than fifty Tennesseans were 
among the 1574 delegates at the 
ACEI Conference in Denver, April 
5-10. Sunshine, rain, tornadoes, and 
snowstorms enroute provided almost 
as much variety as the program of- 
fered once it got under way. 

Our own Dr. James L. Hymes of 
George Peabody College was one of 
the first speakers. Speaking from the 
viewpoint of the parent, and with his 
usual optimism and clear thinking, 
Dr. Hymes suggested that in family 
thinking today children are not inci- 
dental and are not treated casually. 
Parents, he thinks, are striving to do 
what is right, puzzling to figure out 
the best approach, studying, read- 
ing, making great personal sacri- 
fices. He contends that being a good 
parent today, maintaining good fam- 
ily life, is not easy. Parents are 
more serious than ever before and 


they find more roadblocks in their 
paths than ever before. 

Special interest groups worked on 
such topics as nursery school, kinder- 
garten, primary school, intermediate 
education, and teacher education. 
The delegates tackled such specific, 
practical problems as teaching basic 
skills, teaching values, marking, re- 
porting, promoting, and curriculum 
planning which were discussed in 
the light of their total influence on 
the individual child. 

Distinguished members from 
Burma, England, Germany, India, 
Indonesia, Lebanon, New Zealand, 
and Thailand gave the meeting a 
cosmopolitan air and added tre- 
mendously to the discussions. 

On behalf of the Chattanooga 
ACE, Mrs. Gussie Smith of Avon- 
dale School invited the ACEI to 
meet in Chattanooga in 1956. Al- 





though the invitation could not be 
accepted immediately, it is being 
considered and it is altogether pos- 
sible that this august group will be 
convening in our state when they 
meet in 1956. 


State Convention 

Representatives of twenty-one 
chapters of the ACE were present 
when Dr. Maycie Southall welcomed 
the group to Peabody College on 
July 24. Dr. Southall, speaking for 
the college, expressed the hope that 
the delegates would feel at home 
at Peabody since for most of them it 
had been home. 

Miss Susie Cardwell, state presi- 
dent, introduced Mr. Lee Thomas 
who brought greetings from the 
State Department and Mr. Frank 
Bass who represented the Tennessee 
Education Association. Mr. Thomas 
suggested that success in Tennessee 
lies in interest in children, and that 
it is necessary to think of the welfare 
of children in grades one through 
twelve. He pointed out that there 
has been a noticeable increase in 
the cooperation between city and 
county superintendents, elementary 

(Continued on page 26) 





Tons in Dictionaries 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 


A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
¢ ITS CLEAR DEFINITIONS are adapted to the under- - 


standing of boys and girls. 


¢ ITS VOCABULARY OF MORE THAN 38,500 WORDS 
was selected from the books and materials read by pupils Py 
of elementary school age; its New Words List is in addi- 


tion to this number. 


¢ ITS MORE THAN 12,000 DERIVATIVES stimulate chil- ° 


dren’s interest in words. 


¢ ITS LARGE, CLEAR TYPE AND INTERESTING PIC- ° 


TURES make an inviting book. 


WEBSTER’S 


STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
ITS MORE THAN 57,000 VOCABULARY ENTRIES were 


selected on the basis of their occurrence in literature for 
more advanced students. 


ITS UNUSUALLY WIDE RANGE OF SYNONYMS guides 


students in selecting strong, colorful words. 


ITS DEFINITIONS are in simple language, illustrated 
when necessary by usage. 


ITS NEW WORDS SECTION contains additional recently 


accepted terms with meanings and pronunciations. 


Basted on Webster's A Dictionary for Boys and Girls and Webster's Students 
Dictionary, these materials provide a sound program in dictionary usage . “9 


Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 


Adventures in Dictionary Land 
Beoks One, Two, and Three 


——For use with Webster’s A Dictionary for Boys and 


Girls 


300 Pike Street 


Gilmartin 


Word Quiz—Based on Webster’s A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


(Answers) 


Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary (Answers) 
Vocabulary Quiz—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary 


¢€ Answers) 


Quiz on Words—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary (Answers) 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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American 


Landmark 
Books 





AMERICAN LANDMARK SET I AMERICAN LANDMARK SET 3 
Published 1930 Published 1952 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price Title ¢ Author Net Delivered Price 
sige ay of Christopher Columbus, Armstrong $1.68 Daniel Boone, John Mason Brown.........eseeee- $1.68 
The Landing of the Pilgrims, James Daugherty..... 1.68 ec tte ews Tallent jest a dae ps 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith, Marie Lawson 1.68 ine q Saas gs nee, 2 West Sins eSYRAS Oe 
Paul Revere and the Minute Men, Dorothy Canfield “i hb Y OFF. Ee ee eee 1.68 
Fiohabs; Scdpseaths Gens betas sean 1.68 Stn ae 8 8? See eae BS 
Our Independence and the Constitution, Dorothy C. Betsy Ross and the Flag, Jane Mayer.........+. ++ 1.68 
Fih6r as icaaisbo decbanvaciap- EAC ean 1.68 a Traders of the Far West, James ae 
. ‘ Daugherty ......ccscescccecssvesescesoces . 
The California Gold Rush, May McNeer.......... 1.68 y ll 
The Pony Express, Samuel Hopkins Adams........ 1.68 — nh the epee bes a os es ‘ wes. 
name and Grant at. Ap pometien. MacKinlay Kantor. 108 Ben Franklin, Margaret Cousins .........2sese00 1.68 
bam sang oy sr ellgneapiisseansit::: ae raed ~ ig Phas Golden Age of American oe 
ikioe: MIP RES IR OE ailing Ships, John Jennings..........+++-00- . 
ator: vs Gesu maui of Amexiagm 1.68 Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone, Katherine Shippen 1.68 
AMERICAN LANDMARK SET 2 AMERICAN LANDMARK SET 4 
Published 1951 Published September 1953 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price Title & Author Net Delivered Price 
Prehistoric America, Anne Terry White........... $1.68 ; 
a $ The Barbary Pirates, Forester.......+..s+eceeees $1.68 
The Vikings, Elizabeth Janeway...........+.000 1.68 
é : ‘ : Sam Houston, the Tallest Texan, Johnson......... 1.68 
The Santa Fe Trail, Samuel Hopkins Adams....... 1.68 
: Washington at Valley Forge, Mason. .......+2++0 1.68 
The Story of the U. S. Marines, George P. Hunt.... 1.68 ay : 
shy tre ; They Dug the Big Ditch: The Story of the Erie 
The Lewis & Clark Expedition, Richard L. Gua: Miliae . .. cick sc ceeasap oe eemaee 1.68 
Neuberger... iri.3.-+3 Kebeberersercesetetors 1.68 Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, Lawson. .....ssesse- 1.68 
The Monitor and the Merrimac, Fletcher Pratt. .... 1.68 
: : ; Father of Democracy: Thomas Jefferson, Sheean.. 1.68 
The Explorations of Pere Marquette, Jim Kjelgaard 1.68 
aide Cieik muh Commie’ 1.68 The Coming of the Mormons, Kjelgaard.........- 1.68 
ne Panama Canal, Bob Considine.............. j E 
, h Wins ¢s4<4s0s cca : 
The Pirate LaFitte and the Battle of New Orleans, Comp Vee Come, 2a ine 
Robert Dallane:. o.d.xs 6s ok dice dbs cs chebe ee 1.68 John Paul Jones, Sp pals indie latte ehdetitlnk tno igh i 1.68 
Custer’s Last Stand, Quentin Reynolds........... 1.68 The First Overland Mail, Pinkerton. .......ese00% 1.68 
$1.68 per Book, Net, Postpaid $1.68 per Book, Net, Postpaid 
$16.80 per set of 10 Books, $16.80 per set of 10 Books, 
Net, Postpaid Net, Postpaid 
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TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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adopted in Finsiinie 


PRACTICE BOOKS for Junior ENcGLisH 1n Action, 5TH. Eb. 
Tressler and Shelmadine, and Tressler Q5, R5, S5, T5, U5, 


V5 2 
MY STUDYBOOKS for EnéGuisu Is Our LANGUAGE 
Sterling and Others 
NEW TESTS AND DRILLS IN FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA 
Hart 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS IN SECOND 


COURSE ALGEBRA—Hart and Hartung 








Books 3 through 8 














 * workbooks for Grades f and 2 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
Reapiness Book—Boox 1—Booxk 2 
Gunderson and Hollister 





Vew professional books 


SUPERVISION AS HUMAN RELATIONS 
Bartky 
HANDCRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Handbook of Practical Suggestions for Teachers 
Moore—Hamburger—Kingzett 








D. C. Heath and Company 


50 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Mr. W. T. SteveNns—Representative 








Sun Ray 


Controls Dust 
Cleans Floors 


SUN RAY renews floors that are dark from 
years of oiling. On oily, darkened floors SUN 
RAY penetrates the fibres of the wood and 
drives out the oil and grease, returning the wood 
to it’s natural color. 

SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents the abra- 
sive effect of dust on floors. It materially reduces 
the danger of the detrimental effects of dust 
to health. 


SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and removes 


dirt and stain from Gymnasium floors. 


On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY cleans so well 
when used on the push mop that it is not neces- 
sary to scrub the floor nearly so often. SUN 
RAY polishes and protects the waxed finish on 


the floor. 
ancatiienan. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 












Atlanta, Ga. 
The Quality Line 
FLOOR FINISHES SANITARY PRODUCTS 














FOR THE BEST IN JUVENILE LITERATURE — 


THE SEARLES READERS 


A new series of Character Development Readers on the Tennessee State List 


FUN TO BE ALIVE 


for fourth grade 
Fun to Be Alive—the first of the 


Searles Readers starts your stu- 
dents on the right road to good 
reading—giving them the best in 
juvenile authors for their age 
group. It is a book that is real 
fun for fourth ‘graders to read .. . 
full of colorful pictures, exciting 
stories and lively poems; and a 
book that makes learning a sport, 
a new adventure in living. The 
big, clear print makes it an espe- 
cially happy reader to choose. 


TIME TO LIVE 
for fifth grade 


Here is a book chock full of won- 
derful, adventurous stories and 
bright pictures to please the in- 
termediate student. So many 
excellent writers and top-notch 
stories are in this book that your 
fifth grade reader becomes more 
and more a grown-up in his ap- 
preciation and understanding of 
the very best there is in literature. 
This book will make him want to 


read—and read! 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 
for sixth grade 


Sixth graders can hardly put down 
this fun, imaginative, thought-pro- 
voking book. It is a book to make 
them all want to be better readers. 
For, like its two predecessors, LIV- 
ING ALL YOUR LIFE contains 
the top in juvenile literature. 
Stories here are geared to the 
world your student lives in, with 
broadening jaunts into the worlds 
of travel, make-believe. Carefully 
planned and graded, this book em- 
phasizes growth in appreciation, 
character development. 


181 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information will 
be forwarded to the producer. 

Teacher's Data Book. A plan for system- 
atic recording of personal and professional 
data. Space for ten classifications of records 
from Salary Data by Years, High School 
and College Records through Community 
Activities and Travel Record. A compact 
book of 36 pages. Price 25¢. (Wm. L. & 
A. M. Bencker, 610 E. Allen’s Land, 
Philadelphia 19, Pa.) 

Adjustable Universal Tables, provide 
nine heights, in one-inch increments, with 
just two different standards—one adjusting 
to 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25-inch table heights 
for the lower grades, and the other to 25, 
26, 27, 28, and 29-inch heights for the 
upper grades. A specially-designed, vari- 
able-height clamp and latch allows each 
standard to adjust evenly to the heights de- 
sired. In addition, an exclusive “knee- 
action” in the sturdy clamp compensates 
for uneven floors when the single bolt is 
tightened, through eliminating teetering 
for all but the most severe irregularities. 
Tops are heavy, cored-plywood construc- 
tion, bonded with hot-press urea-resin 
adhesives for maximum strength and 
moisture-restistance. Cost no more than 
those without the adjustable-height feature. 
(American Seating Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan) 

Tad Eraser. A new soap-type eraser 
made of Vinylite resins for neater, more 
efficient operation and longer life. Resis- 
tance to crumbling reduces the amount of 
crumbs on the working surface and enables 
the new eraser to out-last conventional 
erasers of this type while removing pencil 
marks quicker and more _ thoroughly. 
Available at office and engineering supply 
stores. Price 10¢ each. (Richard Best 
Pencil Company, Inc., 211 Mountain 
Avenue, Springfield, New Jersey ) 

Adjustable Cabinets is a line of mobile, 
adjustable school furniture for flexible 
elementary classrooms. This furniture will 
accommodate students from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade by raising or 
lowering the height of the piece. New 
additions to the line include: Portable 
Craft Bench, Sink and Storage Unit and 
teacher’s storage cabinets in both wall and 
standing cabinets. Solid hardwood frames 
and chrome-plated heavy-duty hardware 
and stripping. Work surfaces are available 
with plastic laminated tops. (Adjustable 
Cabinets Inc., 400 Scajaquada St., Buffalo 
11, N. Y.) 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 


BUILD FAMILY re 
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Glass and steel... 


rubber and textile... 
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.chrome and paint. These are 


just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 





Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 





At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 
big answer to the problem. 





Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured i in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 





So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


ine 
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MILE HIGH CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 22) 


and secondary principals, and others 
who have thought of themselves as 
having little in common in the past. 
Perhaps the most welcome news 
that Mr. Thomas brought was that 
there will be no double sessions in 
the first grade in Tennessee this 


year. Mr. Bass reviewed the action 
of the legislature on the TEA Four 
Point Program, free textbooks, and 
age of entrance. He thanked the 
ACE for the support of its members 
in the past and expressed confidence 
in the continued efforts of the group. 

Miss Frances Hamilton, Executive 
Secretary of ACEI, spoke on ACEI 
Help to Locals. She suggested new 





pONAPAR,. 
” RAL ESTATE 











FOR SALE 
$15, 000,000.22 
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CULSLONE & Purchase 


Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 
helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 
chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 
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facsimiles of letters and documents. 


Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 


There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift-going 
ocean liners. It would be interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 


For school corridors, giant outline- 


poster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 











publications that would be of inter- 
est and announced that a new com- 
mittee has been set up to do re- 
search on educational programs for 
children under six. Miss Hamilton 
expressed appreciation for the invi- 
tation to bring ACEI to Chattanooga 
in 1956 and assured the group that 
the Board is seriously considering 
the possibility of accepting it. 

The afternoon was given over to 
reports and the election of officers. 
Spot reports of the Denver Confer- 
ence were given by representatives 
from East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee. The Plan of Action for Chil- 
dren for 1953-55 was discussed. The 
group decided that its center of at- 
tention for the next year or two will 
be to bring about a better program 
for immature children. Committees 
will study the experiences children 
should have prior to starting to 
school in order to be ready to learn. 
They will also study materials nec- 
essary for the teacher who has im- 
mature children in the first grade. 

Miss Mary Anderson of the Dem- 
onstration School at Memphis State 
College was elected state president 
to succeed Miss Cardwell in April. 
Miss Lurline Martin who is now 
president of the Shelby County 
Chapter of ACE will assume the 
duties of Secretary-Treasurer at that 
time. Other officers will be elected 
at the regional conventions in Oc- 
tober. 


Reading Conference 


Miss Constance Carr, editor of 
Childhood Education, will be one 
of the guest speakers at Middle 
Tennessee State College when the 
Reading Conference meets October 
2-3. Other speakers will be Dr. 
Ernest Horn, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the State University of Iowa 
and Dr. Dora Smith, Professor of 
Education at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

A tea in honor of Miss Carr and 
Dr. Smith will be given at the li- 
brary of the Training School on Fri- 
day at 3:30. All ACE members are 
invited. Following the tea, State 
ACE President Susie Cardwell will 
preside at a dinner meeting in the 
student union cafeteria. At the last 
general session on Friday night, 
Miss Carr, Dr. Horn, and Dr. Smith 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BY THE STATE OF 
Tennessee 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


By Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, Lankford 


A complete program for the textbooks adopted in grades 3 to 8. 
Important free teaching accessories include Outline for Teaching 
Arithmetic in Grades 1 to 8 and Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher. 





Ideal 
foundation 


LET'S COUNT e NUMBER BOOK | e NUMBER BOOK 2 
Primary program of GROWTH in ARITHMETIC series 

Let’s Count is the non-expendable readiness book in the series. 
Number Books 1 and 2 provide an easy, systematic introduction to 
the basic number concepts. Accompanying Teachers Guides give 
detailed, skillful suggestions for teaching. 





udividualiaed 
practice 





WORKBOOKS in ARITHMETIC 

For Grades 3 to 8 

Balanced orderly practice for relearning, for extending meanings, 
for improving skills. Designed to accompany the state-adopted 
textbooks in the series. 





Stock should be ordered S 
through the Tennessee € 


Book Company. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. Nath Gullett 
Atlanta 3 Cecil James 














Send Now! 


Something New for Teachers! 


The E-Z Grader 


A REAL TIME 
AND LABOR SAVER 


GIVES GRADES INSTANTLY 
NO MORE TEDIOUS COMPUTATION— 


JUST COUNT THE WRONG ANSWERS 
AND WRITE DOWN THE GRADE 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





INCLUDES HELPFUL, INSTRUCTIVE BROCHURE ON GRADING 
THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 3001 Corydon Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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7. don’t have to be ready to go 
to college before you think about 
the career of your choice. Jere Bax- 
ter School in Davidson County had 
a Junior Career Week for the eighth 
graders last year. During the week 
representatives from the various 
professions came in to talk with 
interested students. 





HARLOW 


WORK BOOKS 


Assures your 
students’ mastery 
of the course 
Write for 

FREE CATALOGUE 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY ar Bae-1, leleler:\ 








Good Work 


Es FTA Chapter at Lipscomb 
met in the spring to enumerate 
some of the practical things the 
group had done during the year. 
Members of the chapter had taken 
the responsibility of assigning them- 
selves as unofficial assistants to the 
classroom teachers in the Demon- 
stration School. They helped them in 
any way they could. Some of them 
washed windows in the _ school; 
others assisted the teachers on field 
trips. They also trained themselves 
to be good baby sitters as a part of 
their education in child development. 
The chapter has already made plans 
for another busy year. 


Rarer from the Blount 
County Association toured the 
schools with a talent show in the 
spring. Magicians, musicians, actors, 
and actresses entertained over the 
county and used their earnings to 
send delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion. 


our national or international con- 
F tests were won last year by 
students and teachers from the social 
science department of Central High 
School in Chattanooga. Barbara Bell 
won the International Essay Contest 
sponsored by the Knights of Pythias. 
She received $250 for her essay on 
“Morals in Government.” For the 
second consecutive year, the school 
was given the Freedoms Foundation 
award for teaching the American 
Way of Life. This award was an ex- 
pense paid trip to Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C. 
for a teacher and a pupil, a Free- 
doms Foundation medal, and a 
Freedoms library consisting of films, 
pictures, and books. Pat Armstrong 
wrote one of the fifty leading edi- 
torials in the nation as selected by 
the Freedoms Foundation. She re- 
ceived a check for $100 and a Free- 
doms Foundation medal. Herbert 
Cagle was one of the thirty winners 
in the United States of the Lawrence 
S. Mayers Peace Essay Contest. A 
plaque and war bond were his 
awards. 











GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Herzberg-Guild-Hook-Stevens — 
New Modern English Series for Grades 7-12 


', .. offer more help to students and teachers . . 
books the reviewer has seen . . 


Ready for 7th graders SINGING JUNIORS 


Latest Addition to Our Singing World 


SINGING JUNIORS, a book of 122 delightful songs with many piano 
accompaniments and instrumental chord indications. 
tenor parts are featured. A record album too, of six records to be used 


as models for interpretation, tempo, and enunciation. 





165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by 


Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
John T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


BETTER ENGLISH 





. than any other 
. the wealth and arrangement of 
material will aid the teacher, old or new, in her endeavor to help 
students become better listeners, talkers, readers, and writers." 

Ethel B. Hibbert in The English Journal 


Interesting alto- 
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PARTNERS 
(Continued from page 9) 
We Must Seek This Partnership 


Let us return to the classroom 
previously described. We can now 
realize that in this purposeful class- 
room the control underlying the 
group is one of self-direction, group 
discipline, group consciousness. The 
teacher is not the dominant factor 
of the group; the children regard her 
as a friend, a leader. There is a bond 
of friendship between them as well 
as the realization that there is really 
a tri-relationship existing in this 
classroom. The parent, unseen in 
this classroom, is a partner in the 
project. This relationship is the re- 
sultant factor of the close bonds 
that have been woven through good 
public relations on the part of the 
teacher. 

Thus, the teacher feels that, in 
this unseen but active partnership of 
the community in the work that is 
going on in the classroom, there is 
real cooperation in working toward 
desirable child development. The 
classroom teacher holds these things 
in her hands—it is up to her to bring 
about those relationships. Parents 
look up to her because of her interest 
in the welfare of their children—her 
students. We must seek this paren- 
tal partnership; once gaining it, we 
must hold it. 

One happy, contented parent will 
spread the news of the teacher who 
is both approachable and under- 
standing. The way toward complete 
cooperation is neither difficult nor 
easy for it will not be a one hundred 
per cent gain. We can strive for it, 
revel in the associations that we 
make and allow each to lead us on 
to further happy relationships. The 
teacher will not only take pride in 
the successes of her pupils but will 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that her community partners are 
equally as proud. 

The children recognizing this, will 
live within this understanding—this 
bond of friendship that will exist 
between their parents and _ their 
teachers within, and beyond, their 
school. 
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INCREASE 
YOUR 
TEACHING 
SKILLS- 
USE 
IROQUOIS 





‘‘classroom-tested’’ materials 


VISUAL AIDS 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 
Time Line and Date Chart for All History 

Time Line and Date Chart for American History 
Iroquois Pictures in American History 

Outline Maps for History and Geography 


WORKBOOKS-—For Arithmetic— 


Building With Numbers—Grade 3 
Follow the Signs—Grade 4 

Arithmetic Tool Chest—Grade 5 

How and Why of Arithmetic—Grade 6 
Arithmetic in Action—Grade 7 
Arithmetic and Life—Grade 8 


For History— 


For “Early Days in the New World”—Grade 5 

For “Long Ago in the Old World’’—Grade 6 

For “The Story of Our America’”—Grade 7 
For Science— 


A Laboratory Guide in General Science—Grade 9 


WORKTEXTS—For Arithmetic— 
How Many? How Much-—Grade 1 
Let’s Find Out—Grade 2 
For Language and Grammar— 
Steps To Good English Series—Grades 3 through 12 


English Exercises—a refresher course in grammar and 
punctuation for High Schools 


Representative in Tennessee 


T. A. Passons 
P. O. Box 329, Sparta, Tennessee 


For further information, write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building 
Syracuse 2, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 














AKE MOC y di 


Sunshine (3 





Christrnas lard o> 


Start Today . . . no experience necessary. It's easy 
to earn all the extra cash you need selling the 
Nationally Famous 21 Card Christmas Assortment for 
$1. Many other exclusive Sunshine Box Ass'ts. Gift 
Wraps, Stationery, Gift Items, etc. SPECIAL FUND 
RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOL GROUP ACTIVITIES. 
Write for details of Big Cash Prize Sales Contest, and 
samples on approval to: 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9, 
Springfield 1, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live east of the Rockies write to Springfield 
Office.) 





MILE HIGH CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 26) 


will lead a panel on “How Parents 
Can Meet the Needs of Children.” 
Members of the PTA will be special 
guests at this meeting. 


On Saturday morning Miss Carr 
will speak on “ACEI Publications.” 
ACE officers will meet with her later 
in the morning for a discussion of 
the work of local groups. 











better books mean better 


learning.. Teachers’ guides. 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


editions. Teachers’ guides. 


7 or junior high school. 


each grade. 


learning 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, and SCHAAF 
Learning arithmetic becomes more rewarding and more 


lasting by basing it on materials with real-life interest 
for pupils. The outstanding series for grades 1 through 8. 


Workbooks for each grade provide for individual progress in 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


Because words in this program are introduced 
and used in context, pupils can learn to spell 
more easily and with real understanding. 


Grades 2 through 8. Clothbound and workbook 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, and SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date geography program with 
historical backgrounds. Four books for grades 4 through 


With challenging experience-workbooks and teachers’ guides for 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: Jack W. Draper 
1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tennessee 























ALL ROADS LED 
TO MIAMI 


(Continued from page 14) 


Peabody College for Teachers, spoke 
on “The South Is the Nation’s Lab- 
oratory. “The South,” he said, “is 
a natural laboratory for hammering 
out some of the continuing human 
and political preblems of the nation 
and world. Our nation has the tre- 
mendous economic and _ industrial 
power of a free people, and the im- 
plications for popular education are 
challenging but stimulating.” 

Commenting that he was “glad 
but not surprised” to learn that none 
of the educators who “hide behind 
the legal protection of the Fifth 
Amendment when called before duly 
constituted Congressional  investi- 
gating committees” were members 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, United States, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell commended dele- 
gates for the resolutions restating 
their belief that the “American peo- 
ple, in order to maintain and ad- 
vance our way of life, must be free 
to think and write as they please, 
and to read books of their own 
choosing.” 

Pointing out that teachers should 
have “courage, goodwill, and good 
cheer,” Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, urged dele- 
gates to take parents into “full and 
functioning partnership” in the ed- 
ucation of today’s school child. 

Speaking on academic freedom, 
Lewis K. Gough, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, de- 
clared that the teaching profession 
is a “priority target” for the would- 
be subverters, and that patriotic 
teachers in their organizations 
should prepare to meet “resolutely 
and courageously” the threat which 
exists. 

In surveying the growth of the 
NEA since 1920 when the first 
Executive Secretary “personally 
transported the files to the new 
headquarters in a wheelbarrow,” 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
outlined the need for an NEA Edu- 
cational Center in Washington 
which would better serve the asso- 
ciation’s 520,000 members. Services 
carried on during the past year, he 
reported, put special emphasis on 
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improving the quality of teacher 
preparation and training, more effec- 
tive teacher recruitment programs, 
higher salaries and better working 
conditions, and improved school- 
community relations. 
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THESE THINGS 
CALLED EXTRAS 


(Continued from page 18) 


sume that such a person would need 
a good strong backbone and the 
ability to say no without offending. 

After the above ideas have sea- 
soned for a few months, I have the 
feeling that I may again some day 
find myself removing the folder 


marked “Plans for Opening School in 
September 1953” and adding another 
note which might read as follows: 
“Be sure the principal does his part 
to make those things called extras 
dynamos for moving the machinery 
of learning rather than the little 
demons that have always attempted 
to keep us from doing well the 
things to which we have set our 
hand.” 











FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 





line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 





Rear view 








We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 





FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 


$l 





* is supplied by the Louisiana Purchase 8. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Yours For the Asking Association. Maps will not be avail- Know. A booklet for full-matured 


Advertisers in THE TENNESSEE able after October 1. girls. 
TEACHER bring you the new ideas in 2b. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 4. Educational portfolio on Mens- 
equipment, supplies, books and general use in the classroom to assist teachers trual Hygiene. A complete teach- 


teaching aids. Watch for their offerings in maintaining healthful posture. ing kit. 


regularly. Order at once, so that you will Haan ne fre ce ae Ae } 5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
be certain of getting what you want before Sb. N wes Ai ~~ Help Teac Menstrua A booklet for mothers. 
it is out of print. For ease in ordering Hygiene Indicate quantity desired of 


several items, use the coupon below. each number. (Personal Products 4b. Let’s Explore with SHAW Finger- 
Corporation ) Paint and GENIE Handipaint—an 
lb. Map suitable for framing, showing 1. Growing Up and Liking It. A eight-page booklet filled with sug- 
the Louisiana Purchase. Several booklet for teen-age girls. gested experiments in art and crafts. 
ideas for celebrating the 150th an- 2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- (Binney & Smith) 
niversary are offered in the Wrigley dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- ‘ 
advertisement in this issue. The map cent girls. 5b. You're a Young Lady Now is especi- 


ally written for girls 9 to 11. It ex- 
plains menstruation as a normal part 
of life; tells a girl how to take care 
of herself when that day does arrive. 
(International Cellucotton Products 
Co. ) 


le lolcenten tone ianetietaetaneienstonesteoetenesionsinentenstantientontestenteestenteniententententententan es 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


6b. Very Personally Yours This booklet 
lb 2b 3b 4b 5b 6b 7b 8b 10b 16b 


| 
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I 

I 

I ga aplaalh . 

| is for girls 12 or over. Its simple, 
| straight-forward presentation of ac- 
i curate, scientific facts has won wide 
1 

1 

I 

: 

I 

1 

I 

I 


Se ae orcr heroes ccssncnsasccsteettiiiecescene. SRR ROS eee ee : acclaim. (International Cellucotton 


NE ea cntir acai = a aliectie ct bap Ot Tee il Products Co. ) 


School address Sha sttes a ae cereale erm 7b. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 


Schools and Organizations Complete 
details for raising class funds through 
group sales of greeting cards. Includes 
samples on approval. (Sunshine Art 
Studios ) 


“PROOF OF | 8b. Detailed Information on the new 


City Poder , Tennessee 
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THE PUDDING” RGA. Tame. Seana ae Bion 


oration of America) 
| 10b. Trends in High School Chemistry 
Reprint of an article by Bernard 
Jaffe. Teachers’ Service Publications, 
No. 7. Analysis of changes needed 


in the chemistry course to keep it up 
to date. 12 pages. (Silver Burdett 
Company ) 

| 


| 16b. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 


BOOKS 1 and 2, 
TEXT and WORKTEXT EDITIONS 


en Equipment, Church Furniture; Class- 
vg * Published in September, 1952. | room Furniture, and Laboratory 
° Al ly adopt ttn Me | Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 





eee Sey : | desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 
Georgia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, _ 


and Chicago for use in the 


































first and second grades. | 
There must be a reason! May wetellyouwhy _ (( 
J he these beautiful new books are meeting such cy 
G} Bl e\% instantaneous acceptance? Write for com- 
1%1 & \a Te plete information. 
» E=J 
S\BILaN | /« | aid 
ANAM 3/5 Jack Brent ha ) | 
: State f fk / 
. . Representative C ( W 


COMPAN' ees i 
I know your occupation is teaching, but 
PUBLISHERS + A what is your source of income? 

— Les Landin from CTA Journal 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 





Clothing Medical Care Shelter 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents. . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings for Additional Retirement Income! 


ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty proceeds. 

years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 While saving under this plan, you have life 
a month. State Life Endowmert policies will insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
provide additional retirement income for you in have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
the amount desired. fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 


_Many teachers in Tennessee save under . State plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan h Sa h Pipes: - 
you save a part of your salary each month, in cme AE Ie Pee Tee ee ee 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- é ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 


units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
These savings provide the premiums for a State tional retirement income for you at maturity. 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
example. At maturity you may arrange for a will be glad to give you full information upon 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- request, using the return card below. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 


ee ee 


ee 











and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a i 
teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 
He has had many years’ experience in serving the life ( 
insurance needs of teachers and educators. t 
a Eases OTE Se oo 6 Se Nr 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana ‘ ‘ A Mutusl Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
OVER FPORTY-EIGH T YEARS IN TENNESSEE 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


Name: |... 00a Ee eee 
1-2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Pe Ses Bitth Date... ek 


ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE y pcre 



































AMERICAN ENVOY DESK NO. 362 


wins teachers’ approval for flexibility, 


space-economy, comfort, convenience 


Perfected functional 
design, developed through 
the unparalleled experience and 
knowledge of American Seating 
Company engineers, makes this 
economical classroom unit a positive 
aid to teaching ease and effective- 
ness. It offers the utmost in 
appearance, compact lightness and 
strength, posture comfort, and 
convenience. The desk-top adjusts 
easily by loosening of a single bolt, 
has a 10° slope for ease of reading 
and writing. The back is deep- 
curved, with self-adjusting lower 
rail to fit each occupant. Book-box 
is roomy, sanitary. Available seat 
heights: 13”, 15”, and 17”. 





EDUCATION MOLDS 
Our Future 











AMERICAN UNIVERSAL LIFTING-LID DESK NO. 434 


The immense popularity of this desk is 
based on time-tested functional 
advantages, flexibility, and comfort. 
Famous American Universal features 
include the rounded, sanitary, one-piece, 
steel book-box with lid usable in either 
level position or at 10° slope; cradleform 
seat, that swivels 45° either way to silent, 
cushioned stops; convenient fluted 
foot-rest. 





Our service, based on 
wide experience, 
is convenient, helpful 


You'll find it pleasant and time- ‘ 
saving toconsult our well-informed _ 
staff for the best answers to your 
school furniture and supply needs, 
Large warehouse stocks insure 
shipments without delay. Send for 
your copy of our complete cata- 
log today. 


Our catalog— 
inviting, easy-to-use 


—is a handy 


“showroom in print” 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

_ Church Furniture 

» Stadium Choirs 

Bleachers 

otis nrc td epktiewns 


_ Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment : 
. Window ‘Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and $ ppli 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 














FREE BOOKLETS: 
“Education Grows” and “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom”—two informative works on recent 
educational developments. 





RICAN BODIFORM 
DITORIUM CHAIRS 
upholstered, most beauti- 


and practical of auditorium 
The uitimate in comfort, 


‘ wee tablet-arm. 





N ASHVILES PRODUCTS COMPANY 


58 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
20 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


scmeot. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmedcan Seating Company 














